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a review of his policies, an examination of his principal speeches, with 
quotations, a study of his style and his method of constructing his 
speeches, and, finally, a description of his appearance in the tribune. 
The studies are exceedingly interesting, but they are more literary 
than historical and can hardly be held up as examples of objective 
historical writing. M. Aulard makes no secret of his likes and dislikes. 
He admires Danton, is attracted by Vergniaud, does not esteem Mira- 
beau, and despises Robespierre. Vigorous as the language is in dealing 
with Robespierre in this volume, it is not quite so vigorous as that found 
in the original study. The sentence, "What we see of his soul, 
athwart these continual evolutions, affects with horror our French in- 
stincts of frankness and loyalty", has disappeared, and the assertion 
that "Robespierre was a hypocrite" has been shaded to, "It may be 
said that, up to a certain point, he was a hypocrite". What the work 
is and what it might have been was pointed out by M. Aulard himself 
in the preface to the second edition of his work on the orators of the 
Constituent Assembly. " When I wrote it ", he said — i. e., in 1882 — " I 
was professor of French literature in the faculty of letters of Poitiers 
and I took the literary point of view. To-day [1905] I should have a 
different conception of these studies on the French Revolution, that is to 
say, I should conceive them in a more historical manner. I should 
apply the method more rigorously, using better sources, making less 
use of memoirs written after the events, abstaining more from judg- 
ments of men and works, aiming at a more objective impartiality." 
In spite of all this, the student of the French Revolution will find it 
worth while to read M. Aulard's studies of the orators, but they should 
be read in the original edition and not in this reprint. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

Correspondence du Comte de la Forest, Ambassadeur de France en 
Espagne, 1808-1813. Publiee pour la Societe d'Histoire Con- 
temporaine par Geoffroy de Grandmaison. Tome VII., Aout 
1812-Avril 1814. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1913. Pp. 
ix, 337-) 

This volume completes an undertaking which has been in process 
during the past nine years. Each of the seven volumes has, upon its 
appearance, been the subject of a criticism in this Review. The gen- 
eral approbation which has everywhere been accorded this publication 
has rested upon several qualities, the serious merits of the corre- 
spondence itself, the excellent editing of M. de Grandmaison, the 
admirable letterpress and paper. The material here published for the 
first time has been taken from the archives of the Foreign Office of 
France. 

One is impressed by the evidently scrupulous exactitude of the 
transcriptions. Great pains and no liberties have been taken in the 
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reproduction of these diplomatic documents. The serviceability of the 
work is heightened by the editor's notes, which are both numerous and 
authoritative and which serve to make clear the significance of a multi- 
tude of allusions and references. The editor has also furnished at the 
opening of each chapter an outline of the chief events of each month 
covered by the correspondence and a brief analysis of La Forest's rela- 
tion to them, of the character of his information, whether that of an 
ocular witness or first-hand reporter or whether that of a mere trans- 
mitter of general news or rumor. It is difficult to see how an editor 
could discharge his functions with greater ability or conscientiousness. 
Both he and the Societe d'Histoire Contemporaine, which has rendered 
this publication possible, are to be congratulated upon the admirable 
execution of a formidable and useful task. 

This correspondence covers a period of five years. La Forest's first 
despatch is dated April 9, 1808, and his last May 3, 1813. It is full of 
interest because La Forest was an accomplished observer, attentive, 
keen-eyed, thoroughly conversant with all the ruses of his profession, 
of large converse with the world, an entirely sophisticated ambassador, 
placed in a very artificial position, a French ambassador appointed by 
the Emperor of France to the court of the emperor's own French 
brother, which pretended to be the court of Spain but really was only an 
auxiliary of the French court. A position so artificial called for much 
coolness, guile, and finesse. As one reads these volumes one becomes 
entirely satisfied that La Forest was proficient in his art. Among other 
qualifications he possessed a skillful pen, discriminating, discreet, tact- 
ful, etching his picture sharply. 

The final volume of this series chronicles the collapse of an alien 
and hateful regime in a suffocating cloud of dust and debris, a most 
inglorious debacle. The flight of Joseph was not as terrible as the flight 
of the Tartar tribe but is slightly reminiscent of.it. 

Having returned to France, La Forest was entrusted with the 
mission of negotiating the treaty of Valenqay with Napoleon's quondam 
prisoner, Ferdinand VII., whereby the latter recovered his throne of 
Spain, a very curious episode in the history of Napoleonic diplomacy. 
In the midst of complete political and diplomatic disorder La Forest 
discharged his task. The strange negotiations dragged through four 
months (pp. 165-303). 

M. de la Forest's diplomatic career was rounded out appropriately 
for that kaleidoscopic age by a final ironic feature. As a representative 
of Louis XVIII., into whose service he passed after Waterloo, it became 
his duty to press passports upon " M. le Comte de Survilliers ", the " ci- 
devant roi d'Espagne Don Joseph ", who was now en route for Borden- 
town, New Jersey, via Switzerland, and who had for five years been the 
sovereign to whom he had been accredited. This delicate task La 
Forest performed in a manner that was none the less brutal and per- 
emptory because formally courteous. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 



